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A 

Albert,  Charles,  character  of,  162. 

Alexander,  Egypt  conquered  by,  41.  See  Egypt. 

Alexandria,  rise  of,  41 — description  of,  45— Dinocrates  its  architect, 
ib. — its  climate,  46 — its  prosperity,  46-8 — worship  of  Serapis  at,  47 

y,  — Museum  of,  47-56 — its  decline,  49 — literature  of,  51-5 — library 
of  the  Museum,  55.  See  Egypt. 

Anatomy,  contributions  of  science  of,  to  ethnology,  433. 

Anneke's  Ehrengerichtlicher  Prozess.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Archipelago,  Oriental,  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the,  63^ — situation 
and  description  of,  64 — its  natural  resources,  ib. — its  population 
and  their  pursuits,  65 — Marco  Polo  first  disclosed  it  to  the  people 
of  the  West,  66— the  Arabs  its  first  explorers,  66-76-8 — Don 
Lopez  de  Sequiera  and  Portuguese,  first  Europeans  who  discovered 
and  traded  with,  ib. — aftenvards  the  Dutch  and  English,  67 — 
piracy  universal  in,  68 — comparison  of  pirates  of,  with  Sea  Kings 
of  the  North,  72-6 — Mr.  Brooke’s  account  of  their  heroism,  72-4 
— death  of  Magindanao  Illanun,  ib. — death  of  pirate  Budrudeen, 
73 — narration  of  Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  ;  74-6 — the  Sherifis 
enemies  to  civilisation  in,  77 — numerical  strength  of  the  pirates, 
78 — Sulu  Islands  tlieir  principal  rendezvous,  ib. — their  depreda¬ 
tions  and  cruelty,  79 — the  Sulus  a  mixed  race,  ib. — visit  of  Sir 
E.  Belcher  to  Sulu,  80 — expedition  of  Spaniards  against  the  Sulus, 
81 — the  lllanuns,  a  similar  race  of  pirates,  ib. — Captain  Belcher’s 
account  of  the  Bay  of  Illanun,  their  principal  stronghold,  82 — 
description  of  the  prahus,  83-4 — seasons  of  their  attacks,  85 — 
attack  of  pirates  on  an  English  man-of-war,  85 — attack  of  Raga 
on  Captain  Gravesome  at  Koti,  86 — his  death,  87 — civilising 
results  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  labours,  88 — mode  of  civilisation  to  be 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  89-94. 

Aristotle,  veneration  for  at  Oxford  University,  167. 

Azeglio,  Di  Massimo  d’,  review  of  his  ‘  I  Lutti  di  Lombardia,’  143-63. 

B. 

Ballot,  subject  of  considered,  381 — inadequate  to  prevent  bribery  and 
corruption,  382. 

Belcher,  Captain  Sir  E.,  his  Narrative  of  Voyage  in  the  Samarang, 
63-94. 
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Jieotctdf,  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of,  cliristian  origin  of,  19 — subject  of 
the  poem,  ib. — unknown  to  Scandinavian  Saga,  ib. — date  assigned 
to  the  poem,  20 — unknown  to  Marie  de  France,  ib. 

Berry,  Misses,  Horace  Walpole’s  friendship  for,  358. 

Bertran  de  Born,  his  memoir,  30 — Dante’s  reference  to  him,  ib. — his 
satires,  31. 

Blumenbach,  researches  of,  in  the  physical  and  mental  history  of 
mankind,  434. 

Botcyer's  Lombardy,  the  Pope,  and  Austria,  review  of,  143-63.  See 
Lombardy,  Revolt  in. 

British  Association,  report  of  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the,  429. 
See  Ethnology. 

Brooke,  hir.,  extracts  from  his  Journal,  72-94.  See  Archipelago, 
Oriental. 

Budrudeen  the  pirate,  tragical  death  of,  73. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  review  of  his  Germany  Unmasked.  See  Germanic 
Empire.  Philological  researches  of,  470-81.  See  Ethnology. 

Burke,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  ‘  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,' 
371. 

Bushmen,  description  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the,  462. 

C 

Camper,  researches  of,  in  the  physical  and  mental  history  of  mankind, 
433 — his  theory  of  the  ‘  facial  angle,’  ib.  See  EthneAogy. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Herschel’s  astronomical  discoveries  at.  See 
Herschel,  Sir  John. 

Capejigue,  M,  review  of  his  works  on  Europe  and  Congress  of 
Vienna,  514.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Capital,  Mr.  Mill’s  definition  of  the  word,  309-14 — difierent  senses  in 
which  it  may  be  used,  310 — what  is  capital?  310-2 — Adam  Smith’s 
division  of,  into  fixed  and  circulating,  312 — remarks  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mill’s  views,  309-19. 

Caroline,  Princess,  Lord  Hervey’s  love  for,  492 — her  grief  for  bis 
death,  494. 

Centauri,  a,  Herschel’s  observations  on,  107. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  Dissertation  of,  on  Oriental  Gardening,  416. 

Chesterjield,  Lord  Hervey’s  character  of,  498.  See  llervey.  Lord. 

China  and  the  Chinese,  exaggerated  conceptions  of,  have  disappointed 
anticipations  of  Europeans,  403 — styled  the  Flowery  Empire,  ib. — 
celebrated  for  their  cultivation  of  flowers,  ib. — Horticultural  Society 
deputes  Mr.  Fortune  to  visit,  ib. — range  of  his  observations  confined 
to  privileged  maritime  towns,  404 — curiosity  excited  by  his  visit 
to  Amoy,  ib. — attack  of  natives  on  him  at  Chinchew,  ib. — decep¬ 
tions  practised  on  him  at  Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  405 — he  visits 
gardens  of  mandarins  at  Ningpo,  406 — the  Fa-tee  Gardens,  407 — 
description  of  Soo-chow-fow,  407-8 — Mr.  Fortune  visits  Island  of 
Luzan,  409— obtains  the  Phalocnopsis  amabilis,  ib. — attack  of 
pirates,  410 — attempts  of  our  government  to  destroy  piracy  in 
Chinese  seas,  ib. — opinions  of  various  writers  on  their  skill  in 
gardening,  411-9 — notion  that  the  English  derived  their  system 
from  the  Chinese,  without  foundation,  411 — Gray’s  remarks  on,  ib. 
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• — ^Perc  Benoist’s  narrative,  412-3 — garden  of  Yuen -min -yuen,  418 
—Sir  George  Staunton’s  description  of,  414 — the  Zhe-hol  gardens, 
ib, — visit  of  Sir  George  Staunton  to,  ib. — Father  Kipa’s  notice  of 
these  gardens,  414-6 — Sir  William  Chambers’s  dissertation  on 
their  system  of  gardening,  416 — Sir  John  Davis’s  critique  on,  ib. 
— lake  and  gardens  of  See-how,  417— Sir  George  Staunton’s  de¬ 
scription  of  these  gardens,  ib. — remarks  on  their  national  under¬ 
standing  and  feeling  for  natural  gardening,  418 — Humboldt’s 
opinion,  419 — opinions  of  Lieu-tscheu,  ib. — their  passion  for  land¬ 
scape  gardening  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent,  420 — receives  a  check, 
and  a  modest  taste  introduced,  ib. — embellishments  of  the  Tartars, 
421 — observations  of  Pere  Amiot,  ib. — English  and  Chinese  systems 
of  gardening  compared,  423-9. 

Christina,  Queen,  originator  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  550. 

D 

Deffand,  Madame  du,  her  attachment  for  Walpole,  358. 

Diez,  Von  Frederick,  review  of  his  ‘  Lebcn  und  AVerke  der  Trouba¬ 
dours,’  1-32.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

Dinaux,  M.,  review  of  his  ‘  Trouveres  Cambresiens,’  1-32 — his  opinion 
respecting  compositions  of  trouveres  and  troubadours,  32.  See 
Provencal  Poetry ;  Scandinavia. 

E 

Egypt,  Sharpe’s  History  of,  32-63 — its  history  a  great  desideratum,  33 
— the  Valley  of  the  Nile  always  coveted  by  European  powers,  ib. — > 
its  claims  to  notice,  ib. — its  present  prosperity  and  political  rela¬ 
tions,  33-4 — its  ruler  and  his  policy,  34 — received  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  historians,  ib. — its  history  but  little  taught  at  schools,  ib. 
recent  works  upon,  35 — its  ancient  history  divided  into  three 
periods,  t6.— the  native  hierarchy  and  its  priest  kings,  the  period 
of  castes,  ib. — but  little  known  to  Abram  during  his  residence,  36 
— its  early  civilisation,  trade,  &c.  36-7 — causes  of  its  wealth,  38 
— cities  and  houses  of  ancient  Egypt,  39 — population  consisted  of 
three  classes,  40-57— city  of  Naucratis,  foundation  of  dominion  of 
Hellenic  race,  ib. — conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  41 — Racotis  the 
foundation  of  city  of  Alexandria,  ib. — Ptolemy  Soter,  its  ruler,  42 
— its  happiness  and  prosperity  under  his  rule,  ii.— condition  of  the 
Jews  and  Copts  during  his  reign,  43 — religious  toleration  allowed 
by,  44 — plans  of  Alexander  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  ib. — character  of 
Ptolemy,  i6.— description  of  Alexandria,  45 — built  by  Dinocrates, 
ib. — climate  of  Alexandria,  46 — its  prosperity,  46-8 — worship  of 
Serapis  at,  47 — Museum  at  Alexandria,  47-56 — reign  of  Phila- 
delphus,  Augustan  age  of  Egypt,  48— decline  of  Alexandria,  49 — 
comparison  between  Philadelphus  and  Charles  II.  ib. — literary 
society  and  their  meetings  at  the  Museum,  51 — the  Lagid®  muni¬ 
ficent  in  patronage  of  Learning  and  Arts,  53 — dynasty  of  Lagidao 
era  of  Alexandrian  literature,  54 — library  of  the  Museum,  55— 
Alexandrian  schools,  54-6 — religion  of  ancient  Egypt,  57— Poly- 
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'  bius’s  account  of  population  of,  59 — character  of  its  inhabitants, 

.  57-61 — Miss  Martineau’s  work  on,  62 — extract  from,  62-3. 
Emigration,  a  remedy  for  national  distress,  397. 

English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  review  of.  See  Revolutum  and 
Reform. 

Ethnology,  Dr.  Prichard's  works  on  :  importance  and  interest  attached 
to  the  study  of,  429— nature  of  the  science,  430 — other  branches 
of  knowledge  contribute  to  its  elucidation,  431 — historical  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  its  study,  432 — question  of  fixity  or  identity  of 
races  solved  by  comparison  of  present  with  the  past,  ib. — language 
of  mankind  originally  similar,  ib. — researches  of  the  Anatomist 
and  Physiologist  to  determine  this  identity,  433 — Camper  and  his 
system,  ib. — tlm  ‘  facial  angle.’  his  test  for  the  moral  elevation  or 
degradation  of  a  race,  ib. — cases  cited  in  illustration,  ib — Blumen- 
bach  and  his  researches,  434 — his  divisions  adopted  by  Cuvier,  ib. 
— Dr.  Prichard’s  theory,  435 — his  three  leading  types :  the  oval  or 
elliptical  skull,  the  pyramidal,  the  prognathous,  435-7 — difficulties 
attending  the  cranial  theory,  437 — historical  evidences  illustrative 
of,  439 — the  Turks  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  the  Mi^yar, 

1  Kegro,  Oceanic,  Irish,  and  other  races,  439-43 — resemblance  of 
lower  orders  of  Irish  to  inhabitants  of  Australia,  443— conforma¬ 
tion  of  skulls  of  each  race  affected  by  want  and  degradation,  ib. — 
theory  of  colour  of  the  skin  and  character  of  the  hair,  445 — ex¬ 
amination  of  colouring  tissue  of  the  skin,  ib. — the  Syro- Arabian 
race,  the  Jews,  Indo-European  branch  of  Caucasian  race,  the 
.  African  and  other  races,  all  insufficient  tests  for  determining 
identity  of  races  from  colour  of  skin,  446-53 — theory  of  the  hair 
examined,  452 — little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it,  ib. — instances 
illustrating  the  subject,  454 — relation  ^tween  climate  and  colour 
not  perfectly  uniform,  455 — Bishop  Heber’s  remarks  on  varieties 
in  colour  of  the  Hindoos,  457 — general  propositions  to  be  adduced 
from  the  subject,  458 — ^researches  of  the  Psychologist,  460 — attri¬ 
butes  of  humanity  dependent  on  development  of  psychical  charac¬ 
ters  of  races,  461 — same  tests  applicable  to  all  races,  ib _ Dr. 

Prichard’s  researches,  462 — case  of  the  Bushmen,  ib. — a  degraded 
caste  of  the  Hottentot  race,  463 — their  degradation  attributed  to 
Europeans,  but  disproved  by  Dr.  Smith,  ib. — Hottentot  character, 
466 — labours  of  the  United  Brethren  have  greatly  tended  to  their 
moral  elevation,  467 — these  labours  have  equally  raised  the  Green¬ 
lander  and  Negro,  468 — Dr.  Channing’s  character  of  the  Negro, 
469 — intellectual  development  of  the  Negro,  ib. — the  science  of 
Philology  and  its  contributions  to  Ethnology,  470 — definition  of 
-  the  word,  ib. — the  science  but  little  cultivated  except  in  Germany, 
.  ib. — languages  of  Old  Continent  reduced  to  five  great  families,  ib. 
— all  derived  from  one  primary  stock,  471 — instances  adduced  in 
proof,  471-81 — Dr.  Prichard’s  remarks  on  the  Indo-European,  ib. — 
Chevalier  Bunsen’s  theory,  470-81 — difficulties  attending  the  sub¬ 
ject,  482-7 — commendatory  encomium  on  Dr.  Prichard’s  works, 
487. 

Europe,  State  of:  introductory  observations,  514 — existing  system  a 
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federal  system,  515— review  of  European  constitution,  ib. — treaties 
of  Vienna  the  basis  of  this  constitution,  516— dislike  of  the  French 
to  these  treaties,  ib. — intention  of  treaties  to  restore  European  system, 
517 — difficulties  attending  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  ib. — acts 
of  the  Congress  to  be  considered  as  repartitions  of  territory  or  sanc¬ 
tions  of  principle,  517-20 — repression  of  France  their  aim,  517 — 
scheme  of  Napoleon,  518 — Confederation  of  the  Rhine  dissolved, 
and  Germanic  States  re-organised,  ib. — other  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  adopted,  519— deliberations  of  Congress  characterised  by 
sincere  liberality,  521 — particular  illustrations  of  this  spirit,  ib. — 
errors  of  the  Congress,  ib. — early  development  of  dissatisfaction, 
523 — formation  and  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  524 — occasioned 
by  spread  of  liberal  opinions,  525 — its  effect  on  policy  of  Europe, 
ib. — accession  of  France,  526 — produces  invasion  of  Spain,  ib. — 
England  no  party  to  the  Alliance,  ib. — defection  of  France,  528 — 
nature  of  the  Alliance  Russe,  530 — changed  by  Louis  Philippe  for 
Alliance  Anglaise  and  the  entente  cordiale,  550-1 — objects  of 
old  federal  system  of  France,  531 — revolution  of  1830  intr^uced  a 
new  epoch,  532 — independence  of  Belgium,  533 — triumph  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  534 — the  Quadrupal 
Alliance,  ib. — rise  of  the  French  Republic,  535-8 — its  policy,  ib. 
(ieneral  Cavaignac,  536 — the  disturbances  at  Vienna  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  538 — project  of  the  new  Germanic  Empire,  539 — little  sym¬ 
pathy  evinced  for  the  movement,  ib. — the  Frankfort  Assembly 
and  its  jwlicy,  540 — present  condition  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  543 — 
Russia  and  her  isolated  policy,  543-4 — Switzerland  and  her  Con¬ 
federation,  ib. — neutrality  of  Switzerland  necessary  for  interests  of 
Europe,  545— confederation  threatened  by  Austria,  546 — position 
of  Sardinia,  546 — history  of  the  ‘  Two  Sicilies,’  547  — Italy  and  her 
destiny,  548 — stability  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  549— Spain  and 
Portugal  unaffected  by  recent  commotions,  549-50— origin  of  the 
Spanish  marriages,  550 — the  theory  of  Panslavism,  553 — its  de¬ 
velopment  and  probable  success,  553-6 — anticipation  of  a  bright 
future,  557-8.  See  Republic,  the  French;  Germanic 'Empire ; 
Revolution  and  Reform. 

European  Remodellings.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

F 

Facial  angle.  Camper’s  theory  of  the,  433. 

Fauriel,  M.,  review  of  his  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Proven^ale,’  1-32 — 
his  opinions  respecting  priority  of  the  troubadours,  2 — his  opinion 
respecting  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  23.  See  Provencal  Poetry; 
Scandinavia. 

Feldhausen,  site  of  Herschel’s  observatory,  107. 

Feuerbach’s  Religion  der  Zukunft.  See  Germanic  Empire. 
Filmlands  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft.  See  Germanic  Empire. 
ForseWs  ‘  Statistik  ofver  Sverrige,’  review  of,  237-91.  S^  Germanic 
Empire. 

Forster,  John,  review  of  his  ‘Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,’  193-225.  See  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 
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Fortune,  Robert,  his  ‘  Wanderings  in  Cliina,’  403— deputed  by  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  ih. — confined  range  of  his  observations  in  Cliina, 
404 — curiosity  excited  by  his  visit  to  Amoy,  ih. — ^attacked  by  natives 
at  Chinchew,  t6.— deceptions  practised  on  him,  405 — visits  the 
garden  of  a  mandarin,  406— visit  to  Soo-chow-foo,  407 — descrip¬ 
tion  of  Soo-chow-foo,  408 — visits  the  Island  of  Luzan  and  procures 
the  Phalocnopsis  amabilis,  409 — attack  of  Chinese  pirates,  410 — 
Chinese  celebrated  for  their  horticultural  pursuits,  411-7 — descrip¬ 
tion  of  Yuen-min-yucn,  Zhe-hol,  and  See-how,  414-7— extract 
from  Lieu-tscheu  describing  Chinese  art  of  gardening,  419 — tlieir 
passion  for  gardening  carried  to  an  extreme,  420 — ruinous  to  the 
state,  ib. — reformations  consequently  introduced  into  the  art,  ih. — 
the  Tartars  introduced  new  embellishments,  421 — observations  of 
Pere  Amiot,  ib. — English  and  Chinese  style,  423-9. 

Franchise,  elective,  right  of,  dependent  on  payment  of  taxes,  383 — a 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  ib. 

Frederick,  Prince,  son  of  George  II,,  character  of,  491-502. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  satirical  comparison  of,  with  Julian  the 
Apostate.  See  Strauss. 

G 

Gardening,  Chinese.  See  China. 

Garrick,  epitaph  of,  on  Goldsmith,  217 — Johnson’s  allusion  to  his 
death,  351 — Walpole’s  depreciation  of,  349-52. 

Geigers  ‘  Smiirre  Skrifter,’  review  of,  237-91.  See  Germanic 
Empire. 

George  II.,  Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of.  See  Ilerveg, 
Lord  John. 

Germanic  Empire,  project  for  re-constructing  a,  238 — two  move¬ 
ments  in  Germanic  system,  ib. — reform  universally  demande<l,  ib. 
— Parisian  revolution  gave  first  impulse  to  popular  will,  239— 
Confederation  of  1815  did  not  make  ‘  a  Germany,’ t6. — German 
nation  virtually  dismembered,  ib. — its  ancient  history,  241 — original 
divisions  of  the  empire,  ib. — reunited  under  Otho  the  Great,  ii.— 
Italy  incorporated,  241-2-59 — this  incorporation  gave  rise  to 
titles  ‘  King  of  the  Romans,’  and  ‘  Holy  Ionian  Empire,'  243 — 
gradual  division  into  duchies  and  states,  244 — singular  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  elective  principle,  245 — similar  to  that  of  Poland,  ib. 
— transmission  of  crown  to  various  houses,  246 — at  last  hereditary 
in  house  of  Rudolf,  247 — attempts  to  destroy  its  supremacy,  ib. — • 
extent  of  German  territory  depended  on  prowess  of  tlie  Margraves, 
248 — Province  of  Schleswig  claimed  by,  249— equally  claimed  by 
Denmark,  t5.— dominions  of  the  empire  co-extensive  with  German 
nationality,  ib. — non-nationality  of  Bohemia,  ib. — a  separate  king¬ 
dom  under  electors,  250 — Hungary  incorporated  with  Bohemia 
under  House  of  Hapsburg,  251 — Emperor  of  Germany  held  first 
place  among  sovereigns,  ib. — the  Emperors  remarkable  for  their 
poverty,  253 — decline  of  the  monarchy,  ib. — domestic  revolutions 
destructive  of  the  national  unity,  254 — rise  of  the  House  of  Haps¬ 
burg,  255— formation  of  Austrian  empire,  255-57  —Austria  origi- 
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nally  a  border  province,  ib. — extent  of  its  territory,  256 — Switzer¬ 
land  held  by  the  '"old  counts,  ib. — independence  of  the  Swiss,  ib. — 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  united  to  Austria,  257 — accession  of  Italy 
to,  259 — part  of  Poland  absorbed,  ib. — great  increase  of  territorial 
possessions,  ib. — ^formation  and  rise  of  Prussia,  ib. — a  fief  of  Poland, 
ib. — House  of  Brandenburgh,  260 — description  of  Prussia,  ib. — ori¬ 
ginally  possessed  by  Teutonic  knights,  ib. — extent  of  Prussia,  ib. — 
Frederick  William  the  Great,  its  first  king,  261 — rival  of  Austria, 
262 — these  several  divisions  of  Germanic  Empire  destroyed  its 
nationality,  263 — Luther  contributed  greatly  to  this  dismember¬ 
ment,  264 — progress  of  the  Reformation,  ib. — ecclesiastical  states 
of  the  empire,  265 — effects  of  the  Reformation,  266-8 — the  diet 
composed  of  crowned  heads,  269 — numerical  strength  of  forces  of 
the  kingdoms  at  close  of  seventeenth  century,  ib. — heterogeneous 
character  of  these  forces,  ib. — formation  of  leagues  and  unions, 
their  names,  270 — their  objects,  ib. — rise  of  Napoleon,  272 — dis¬ 
memberment  and  abasement  of  Austria  by  Napoleon,  272-6 — 
schemes  of  Napoleon,  ib. — the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed, 
277 — old  Germanic  Empire  now  entirely  destroyed,  ib. — dissolution 
of  Napoleon’s  Confederation,  279— treaty  of  Paris  occasioned  new 
Act  of  Confederation,  ib. — framed  on  model  of  old  empire,  ib. — 
its  military  force,  280 — the  new  scheme  for  political  re-organisa¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  281 — detail  of  the  scheme,  ib. — empire  to  be 
hereditary,  ib. — constitution  of  its  parliament,  ib. — King  of  Prussia 
the  proposed  sovereign,  285 — impracticability  of  the  scheme, 
282-91.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Life  and  Adventures  of,  by  John  Forster — his 
early  education,  193 — his  character  when  at  school,  194 — sent  to 
Dublin  University,  ib. — enters  as  a  sizar,  ib. — difficulties  at  college 
195 — ^means  adopted  to  relieve  himself,  195 — anecdotes  of  his 
generosity,  196-210 — tries  for  a  scholarship  and  succeeds,  ib. — his 
early  follies  and  dissolute  habits,  196-201— escapes  from  college, 
.197 — brought  back  by  his  brother,  ib. — takes  his  bachelor’s  degree, 
ib. — leaves  college  and  assists  his  brother,  ib. — applies  for  oi'dina- 
tion,  and  is  rejected,  198 — studies  the  law,  ib. — this  abandoned 
and  takes  to  medicine,  198-9 — studies  at  Edinburgh,  199— his 
adventures  in  Scotland,  ib. — arrives  at  Leyden,  ib. — leaves  Leyden 
and  with  his  fiute  turns  tourist,  200 — ‘  examines  '  mankind,  and 
sees  both  sides  of  the  picture,’  ib. — arrives  in  London,  ib. — en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  a  subsistence,  ib. — turns  assistant  to  Dr. 
Milner,  201 — leaves  Dr.  Milner,  ib. — engages  with  Mr.  Griffiths 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  ‘  Monthly  Review,’  ib. — finds  out  his 
true  profession,  202 — style  and  character  of  his  writings,  202-4 
— Goldsmith  the  hero  of  his  own  works,  202 — his  conceptions 
of  character  masterly,  203 — contrasted  with  Gray,  204 — his 
aversion  to  epithets,  ib. — his  critiques  on  other  poets,  204-5 — 
deficient  in  imaginative  power,  205 — Johnson’s  estimate  of  him, 
‘  affectuum  lenis  dominator,’  206 — his  ideas  not  numerous,  another 
peculiarity,  ib. — Le  Sage,  his  first  model  in  diction,  208 — com¬ 
parison  with,  ib. — his  vanity,  209 — curious  letter  to  his  brother 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  NO.  CLXXVIII.  P  P 
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Maurice,  instance  of  his  extreme  sensibility,  210 — compared  with 
Schiller,  211 — his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Johnson,  212 — 
anecdotes  respecting,  ih — publication  of  ‘  The  Traveller,’  and  other 
pieces,  213 — Johnson’s  critique  on  the  ‘  Good-natured  Man,’  t6.— > 
Gray’s  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  ib. — reception  of  his  comedies  on  the 
stage,  tb. — Ixis  remuneration  and  extravagance,  ib. — Goldsmith  at 
the  height  of  his  renown,  ib. — Johnson’s  opinion  of  him  as  an 
historian,  214 — his  conversational  powers,  ib. — his  difficulties  and 
measures  to  remove  them,  216-7 — Garrick’s  epitaph  on  him,  217 
— his  last  poem,  ‘  Retaliation,’  ib. — Reynolds’  friendship  for  him, 
217 — his  last  illness,  217 — his  death,  218 — Mr.  Forster’s  reflections 
on,  ib. — remarks  suggested  by,  219. 

Gray,  poetry  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Goldsmith,  204 — his  opinion 
of  Goldsmith,  213.  See  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

Gray,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  Chinese  gardening,  411. 

H 

Heron,  D.  C.,  Review  of  his  Constitutional  History  of  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  163-93 — his  exposure  of  grievances  of,  187.  See  Uni¬ 
versities,  the  English. 

HerscheFs,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  Survey  of  the  Southern  Heavens,  104 — 
work  on  the  northern  commenced  by  his  father,  ib. — assisted  by 
sister  and  brother,  ib. — memoir  of  his  sister  Caroline,  ib. — survey 
continued  by  the  son  from  filial  regard,  105— discoveries  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  ib. — the  southern  hemisphere  unexplored, 
106— removal  of  his  establishment  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  107 — 
Feldhausen  the  site  of  his  observatory,  ib. — commencement  of  his 
observations  on  the  star  <z  Centauri,  ib. — results  of  his  observations, 
108-16 — description  of  his  instruments,  109 — mode  of  ascertaining 
powers  of  a  telescope,  1 10 — his  plan  for  remedying  loss  of  light  in 
reflecting  telescopes.  111 — ^hypothesis  for  calculating  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  light,  111-14 — climate  of  the  Cape  suited  for  astronomical 
observations,  115 — ^times  most  favourable,  ib. — number  of  stars 
observed  by,  1 16— the  Magellanic  clouds,  117— character  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  cluster,  119 — nebulous  system  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  ib. — hypothesis  concerning  the  Milky  Way,  120 — 
forms  of  the  nebula;  in  southern  heavens,  121 — the  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis,  125 — number  of  double  stars  discovered,  ib. — results  of  his 
observations  on  their  angles  of  position,  127 — division  of  double 
stars  into  four  classes,  129 — Struve’s  division  into  eight,  128— 
motion  of  double  stars,  131 — nature  of  the  connexion  of  double 
stars,  132 — uncertainty  of  such  investigations,  ii.— elements  of  the 
orbit  of  y  Virginia,  ib. — observations  on,  133 — his  system  of 
gauging  the  heavens,  134 — ‘the  method  of  sequences ’  explained, 
137 — apparatus  used  by  him  in  these  experiments,  139 — results  of 
his  observations  on  the  magnitudes  of  various  stars,  140 — his  ob¬ 
servations  on  Saturn  and  his  satellites,  141 — high  estimate  of  his 
talents  and  character,  142 — the  work  undertaken  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  ib. — munificent  otfer  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  143. 

Hervey,  John,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  tlie  Reign  of  Gcoige  II. — Lord 
Hervey  chiefly  known  through  Pope,  488 — satirised  by  Pope  as 
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Lord  Fanny  and  Sporus,  ib. — his  lines  on  Pope,  489 — his  birth 
and  parentage,  ib. — sent  over  to  Hanover,  and  pays  his  court  to  the 
sovereign,  490 — marries  Miss  Lepell,  ib. — Chesterfield’s  couplet 
on  his  marriage,  ib. — attaches  himself  to  Walpole,  ib. — moves 
address  at  George  II.’s  first  parliament,  491 — his  connection  with 
Prince  Frederick,  ib. — character  of  Prince  Frederick,  491-502 
leaves  prince’s  service,  and  attaches  himself  to  the  king,  492 — is 
made  vice-chamberlain,  ib. — his  friendship  for  the  queen,  and  love 
for  Princess  Caroline,  tb. — useful  services  rendered  by  him  to 
Walpole  and  his  government,  ib. — after  queen’s  death  loses  both 
his  influence  and  power,  ib. — succeeds  Lord  Godolphin  as  privy 
seal,  ib. — retires  from  office  on  Walpole’s  fall,  493 — his  fidelity  to 
Walpole,  ib. — his  letter  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  anticipating  his  own 
decease,  494 — his  death,  ib. — grief  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  ib. — 
the  memoirs  commence  with  accession  of  George  II.,  ib. — English 
character  and  constitution  illustrated  by  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
n.,  i5.— character  of  public  men  of  the  age,  495 — political  enmity 
between  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  496 — character  of  Pulteney,  ib. — 
rise  of  Walpole,  497 — anecdote  of  the  court,  ib. — his  character  of 
Chesterfield,  498 — characters  of  the  Queen  and  George  II.,  and 
Lady  Suffolk,  500-3 — conferences  of  the  Queen  with  Lords 
Hervey  and  Stair,  504-5 — influence  of  the  queen  over  her  hus¬ 
band,  506 — Walpole  a  lover  of  peace,  507 — thwarts  the  king’s  bel¬ 
ligerent  propensities,  ib. — friendship  subsisting  between  Walpole 
and  the  queen,  508 — immoralities  of  the  court,  509 — illness  and 
death  of  the  queen,  510 — ^grossness  of  the  age,  512 — relationship 
between  Hervey  and  IValpole,  ib. — comparison  of  their  times  with 
the  present,  ib.  See  Walpole's  Letters  to  Lady  Ossory. 

Ilottetitots,  Labours  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the,  467. 

I 

II  ventidue  Marzo,  primo  Giorno  dell’  Indipendenza  Lombarda.  See 
Lombardy,  Revolt  in. 

J 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  friendship  for  Goldsmith,  212 — anecdotes  respect¬ 
ing,  ib. — his  critique  on  style  and  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  206-13 — 
his  opinion  of  him  as  an  historian,  214.  See  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

Jtdien,  the  Apostate,  comparison  of,  with  Frederick  William  IV. 
See  Strauss. 

L 

Labour,  productiveness  of,  causes  whic^  promote,  322 — ]\Ir.  Mill’s 
views  on  the  subject,  321-3. 

Labourers,  Agricultural,  Mr.  Mill’s  remedies  for  distress  of,  324-6. 

Legacy  and  Probate  Duty,  reforms  necessary  in,  389. 

Lepell,  Miss,  marriage  of,  with  Lord  Hervey,  490 — couplet  on  her 
marriage,  ib. 

Lieu-tscheu,  his  description  of  Chinese  system  of  gardening,  419. 

Light,  transmission  of,  theory  of,  111-14. 

Lombardy,  the  Revolt  in,  143— circumstances  leading  to,  144-5 — 
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misrule  of  Austria  cliief  cause,  146-50 — invasion  of  Papal  states 
by  Austria,  147 — policy  of  the  Popes,  147-9— grievances  of  the 
lombards,  149 — their  manifesto  to  the  European  nations,  150 — 
Mr.  Bowyer’s  account  of  their  misgovernment,  151 — first  symptoms 
of  discontent  on  the  installation  of  new  archbishop  of  Milan,  152 
— brutality  of  Austrian  soldierj^,  152-4 — arrest  of  Casati,  mayor  of 
Milan,  153 — assassinations  committed  by  the  soldiery,  154 — re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  Milanese  unheeded  by  the  emperor,  155 — letter 
of  the  emperor,  ib. — character  of  the  Austrian  police,  ib. — conduct 
of  the  government  inexcusable,  156 — persecutions  of  M.  Cesarc 
Cantii,  157 — determination  of  the  Lombards  to  shake  otF  their 
yoke,  ib. — outbreak  of  the  revolt,  ib. — letters  of  the  Archduke 
Rainer,  158 — successes  of  the  Milanese,  158-9 — withdrawal  of  the 
Austrians  from  Milan,  159 — determination  of  the  Lombards  to 

f  have  a  constitutional  king  and  government,  162 — character  of 
Charles  Albert,  ib. — his  vindication,  ib.  See  Germanic  Empire ; 
Europe,  State  of. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  origin  of  German  literature,  12. 

M 

3LCidloeh,  Mr.,  his  definition  of  political  economy,  297 — ^his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  297.  See  MilPs  I’olitical  Economy. 

JIacdonall,  Mr.,  non-admission  of,  to  the  Hebrew  Cliair,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  192. 

Maegregor's  Progress  of  Civilisation.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Magellanic  clouds,  description  of,  117-19. 

Mullet's  narrative  of  Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  extract  from,  74-6. 

Marie  de  France,  poetical  translations  of,  20. 

Marriages,  the  Spanish,  history  of  tlie,  550. 

3farseiUes  originally  a  Grecian  colony,  4. 

Mnrtineau,  Miss,  her  ‘  Egypt  and  its  Faith,’  extract  from,  63. 

Mason,  lines  of,  on  IVIoor  Park,  424. 

MUkg  IFag,  description  of  the,  120. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  Political  Economy — his  Essays,  293 — division 
of  the  work,  ib. — ordinary  definitions  of  the  term  ‘  Political  Eco- 
‘  nomy,’  294 — objections  to  these  definitions,  ib. — Mr.  Mill  defines 
it  a  science,  294-7 — Political  Economy  both  an  Art  and  a 
Science,  ib. — these  ideas  confounded  by  the  definition,  ib. — defini¬ 
tion  of  Political  Economy  by  Sir  James  Stewart,  ib. — French 
economists  gave  a  different  definition,  295 — Physiocrats,  the  term 
by  which  they  were  known,  ib. — Quesnay  their  founder,  ib. — 
statement  of  their  views,  ib. — Turgot  differed  in  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  ib. — Adam  Smith,  founder  of  modern  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,  296 — considered  the  subject  as  an  art,  ib. — Divisions 
of  his  work,  ib. — statement  of  his  views,  ib. — views  of  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  297 — other  economists  treat  the  subject  ns  an  art,  ib — laws 
of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  co-extensive,  or  not,  with 
whole  body  of  sciences  and  arts?  298.  Mr.  Mill’s  solution  of  the 
question,  299 — justice  of  his  views,  ib. — they  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  ‘  Political  Economy  is  a  science  treating  of  production  and 
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‘  distribution  of  wealth,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  laws  of  human 
‘  nature,’  300 — yet  this  view  not  sufficiently  accurate,  ib. — similar 
views  of  Ricardo,  297-301 — Political  Economy  not  a  hypothetical 
science,  302 — objections  to  its  being  treated  hypothetically,  302-4 
— publication  of  his  ‘  Principles,’  ib. — lapse  of  time  between  two 
publications  induces  a  moditication  of  his  views,  ib. — formerly 
treated  subject  as  an  hypothetical  science— in  ‘Principles’  it  is  a 
positive  art,  ib. — division  of  the  work  into  five  books,  305 — divides 
instruments  of  production  into  three  classes,  ib. — followsclassification 
of  French  and  English  economists,  tb. — his  nomenclature  different, 
ib. — substitutes  expression  ‘natural  agents’  for  ‘land,’  ib. — this 
an  improvement,  ib. — Hermann’s  divisions  considered,  306 — de¬ 
finition  of  terms  ‘  productive  and  unproductive,’  308 —  Adam 
Smith’s  definition  of  these  terms,  309 — definition  of  the  term 
‘  capital,’  ib. — some  questions  arising  from  this  definition  noticed, 
others  not,  311 — distinction  between  ‘fixed  and  circulating’  capi¬ 
tal,  312 — views  of  Mr.  Mill  regarding,  313 — objection  to  his  no¬ 
menclature,  314 — ‘  materials'  best  definition  for  term  ‘circulating 
‘  capital,’  ‘  instruments'  for  ‘  fixed  capital,’  ib. — laws  which  govern 
increase  of  labour,  capital,  and  land,  315 — subject  of  land  not 
fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Mill,  317 — the  law  of  ‘distribution,’  319 — 
definition  of  the  word  ‘  wages,’  320.  Defective  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Mill,  321 — indication  of  some  of  his  principal  points, 
t5.— causes  which  promote  productiveness  of  labour,  322 — subject 
inconclusively  treated,  ib. — effects  of  taxation,  323 — profits  of  ca¬ 
pitalists  depends  on  two  causes,  ib. — case  of  agricultural  labourers 
considered,  324-6 — remedies  for  insufficient  wages,  326 — ulti¬ 
mate  remedy,  a  national  education,  327 — means  suggested  for  ele¬ 
vating  condition  of  the  labourer,  ib. — his  remedial  measures  for 
Ireland  impracticable,  ib. — his  theory  of  profit  and  rent  not  ma¬ 
terially  different  from  Ricardo’s,  328 — influence  of  society  on 
production  and  distribution,  ib. — features  which  characterise  this 
influence,  ib. — present  state  of  society  a  subject  for  alarm,  329 — 
the  stationary  state  the  terror  of  economists,  330 — anticipations  of 
Mr.  Mill  respecting  it,  ib. — ‘  influence  of  government  ’  considered, 
ib. — taxation,  a  necessary  duty  of  government,  332 — grounds  and 
limits  of  the  non-interference  principle,  ib. — the  exemptions  to 
government  interference,  333 — his  objections  to  government  inter¬ 
ference,  333-5 — evils  of  excessive  centralisation,  335 — excep¬ 
tions  to  general  rule  of  non-interference,  336-9 — the  contract  of 
marriage  considered,  337 — observance  of  the  Sabbath,  338 — 
voyages  of  discovery,  ib. — the  whole  work  a  magazine  of  truths 
and  precepts  for  philosophers  and  statesmen,  339.  See  Revolution 
and  Reform. 

Molbech's  Herzogthum  Schleswig.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Molbech's  Lund  Upsala  og  Stockholm.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Monarchic  Danoise.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Moniteur  Universel,  Le.  See  Republic,  the  French. 

Mundy,  Captain  Rotlney,  his  narrative  of  events  in  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  63-94.  See  Archipelago,  Oriental. 
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Napoleon,  Emperor,  continental  policy  of,  272-9.  See  Germanic 
Empire. 

National  Debt,  note  on  origin  and  legality  of,  393 — Mr.  Newman’s 
remarks  on,  tb. 

Newman's,  Professor  F.  W.,  bis  appeal  to  the  middle  classes  on 
necessity  for  reform,  360.  See  Revolution  and  Reform, 

Niebungent  Not,  antiquity  of  the,  13 — disputed,  14 — sketch  of  the 
poem,  15-17 — founded  in  pagan  story,  18. 

.  Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  munificent  offer  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
143. 


O 

Oestreichs  Zukunft.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Ordination  service,  evil  influence  of,  181-3. 

Oriental  Archipelago,  piracy  in  the,  63-94. 

Ossory,  Countess  of,  Horace  Walpole’s  letters  to.  See  fValpole, 
Horace. 

Oxford  University  Statutes,  Ward’s  translation  of.  See  Universities, 
the  English. 


P 

Panslavism,  the  theory  of,  553-6. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr.  Newman’s  scheme  of,  380. 

Pentarchie  Europdische.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Pere  Benoist,  extract  from  letters  of,  on  gardens  of  the  Chinese, 
412-13.  See  China. 

Philology,  use  of,  in  study  of  Ethnology,  470. 

Physiocrats,  opinions  of  the,  on  political  economy,  295 — their  school 
founded  by  Quesnay,  ib. 

Physiology,  contributions  of  science  of,  to  study  of  Ethnology,  445. 

Piracy  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  See  Archipelago,  Oriental 

Political  Economy.  See  the  subject  fully  treated  in  Mill’s  Political 
Economy. 

Pope,  satire  of,  on  Lord  Hervey,  488. 

Prandis  Austrian  assassinations  in  Italy,  143-63.  See  Lombardy, 
Bevolt  in. 

Preussische  Zustdnde.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Prichard,  Dr.,  review  of  his  works  on  Ethnology,  429.  See  Ethno- 

Jogy-  .  .  .  ^ 

Provencal  Poetry,  priority  of,  to  that  of  Scandinavia,  a  subject  of 
controversy,  1 — ^recently  revived  on  the  Continent,  ib, — entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  Greece  and  Kome,  ib. — under  name  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  School,  it  governs  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  present 
age,  2 — the  Loire  the  boundary  between  two  distinct  dialects,  the 
langue  doc  and  the  langue  doU,  ib. — derivation  of  these  terms, 
2-8 — the  langue  doc,  the  dialect  of  the  troubadours,  ib. — langue 
d oil  the  language  of  the  trouveres,  now  Modern  French,  ib. — Opi¬ 
nions  of  various  writers  respecting  their  claims  to  originality,  2-3 
— Latin,  the  almost  universal  language  of  Gaul,  2-5-12 — Irruption 
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of  the  Visigoths  introduced  new  elements  into  languages  of  Ghiul, 
— invasion  of  Franks  under  Clovis,  and  final  subjection  of  G«ul, 
ib. — general  decay  of  Liatin  language,  6-7-12 — troubadours  and 

.  trouveres  the  successors  of  Grecian  actors  and  singers,  8 — cha¬ 
racter  of  their  entertainments,  8-26— oaths  of  Louis  and  Charles 
earliest  specimens  of  language  of  Gothic  invaders,  1 1 — the  Neo- 
Latin  dialect  a  resemblance  of  the  langue  doc,  ib. — Marie  de 
France,  poetical  translations  of,  20 — distinction  between  Provencal 
and  Scandinavian  poetry,  22-3 — this  distinction  favours  priority 
of  Scandinavian  poetry,  ib. — poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  23-4 
the  langue  doc  and  langue  doil  often  used  indifferently  both  by 
troubadours  and  trouveres,  25 — William  IX.  claimed  by  both  as 
their  chief,  ib. — his  poetry,  ib. — style  of  the  poetry  of  troubadours, 

•  26-8 — the  troubadour  and  jougleur  originally  distinct  classes — 
afterwards  blended,  26-31 — their  poems  called  sirventes  and  chan¬ 
sons — the  latter  most  esteemed,  ib. — both  troubadours  and  trou- 
vferes  visit  other  countries,  28 — they  form  societies,  and  compete 
for  distinction  in  their  respective  styles,  28-9 — opinions  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  29 — mind  of  Petrarch  congenial  to  their  school,  ib. — 
romantic  passion  of  Jaupe  Rudal,  29-30— parallel  to  Petrarch’s 
love  for  Laura,  29. — Bertran  de  Bom,  30 — character  of  his  poetry, 

•  it. — Dante’s  reference  to  him,  ib. — decline  of  influence  of  trouba¬ 

dours,  31 — style  of  poetry  of  trouveres,  ib.- — fabliaux  more  cul¬ 
tivated  by  them  than  the  canzone,  ib. — M.  Dinaux’s  opinion  of 
compositions  of  troubadours  and  trouveres,  32 — the  style  of  both 
now  discarded,  ib.  ' 

Psychology,  contributions  of,  to  science  of  Ethnology,  460. 

Polemy  Soter,  reign  and  character  of,  42-8. 

Pulteney,  Mr.,  his  enmity  to  Walpole,  496 — his.  character,  ib.  See 
Hervey,  Lord. 


Q’ 

Quesnay,  his  principles  of  political  economy,  295 — ^founder  of  the 
‘  Physiocrats,’  ib. 


R 

Rainer,  Archduke,  letters  of,  on  the  revolt  in  Lombardy,  158. 

Reform  Bill,  disappointment  regarding  results  of,  374. 

Republic,  the  French,  its  present  condition  and  prospects,  225-6 — 
means  by  which  it  was  created,  not  a  demonstration  of  true  national 
feeling,  226 — ^weakness  of  the  old  regime,  227 — favourable  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed,  228 — adhesions  to  it  from  all 
parties,  ib. — institution  of  the  garde  mobile,  ib. — composition  of  the 
National  Assembly  a  good  criterion  of  popular  sentiment,  229 — 
formation  of  a  triumvirate,  ib _ (Jeneral  Cavaignac  the  popular 

.  1‘avourite,  ti. — majority  of  the  ‘  people  ’  not  true  republicans,  230— 
.  character  of  the  French  the  real  cause  of  the  revolution,  232 — 
Lamartine  and  his  republicanism  rejected,  233 — the  National 
Assembly  not  ‘  republican,’  234 — the  bourgeoisie  the  predominant 
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party,  ih. — uncertain  state  of  the  government,  235 — gradual  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  limited  monarchy,  236.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

JteTolulion  and  Reform — Professor  Newman’s  appeal  to  Middle 
Classes  considered  360— no  class  has  a  right  to  dictate  reforms, 
361 — the  in  fluencing  part  of  the  nation  possess  this  power,  ib. — 
danger  of  delaying  reform,  ib. — expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
Government  preventing  expression  of  public  opinion,  362*4 — 
evils  of  a  revolutionary  state,  364 — sudden  changes  detrimental, 
365 — confirmatory  opinions  of  various  writers,  ib. — stability  not 
attained  by  sudden  reforms,  367 — the  Communist  and  Socialist 
theories  of  France,  368 — test  of  political  arrangements  should  be 
their  applicability,  369 — ‘  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow,’  ib. 
— law  of  continuity  and  influence  of  time  essential  to  political 
solidity,  370 — illustrations  from  ancient  history,  ib. — our  own  con¬ 
stitution  the  growth  of  ages,  ib. — marked  by  the  law  of  continuity, 
ib. — changes  induced,  gradual  but  safe,  372 — duty  of  minister  to 
wait  the  will  of  the  nation,  373— changes  in  our  representative 
system  too  vast  for  sudden  experiment,  ib. — Reform  Bill  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  some,  374 — plea  for  right  of  universal  suffrage  rests 
on  two  grounds,  375 — their  absurdity  demonstrated,  ib. — expe¬ 
diency  the  limit  for  universal  suffrage,  377 — extension  of  suffrage 
will  not  materially  affect  the  representation,  378 — detail  of  Air. 
Newman’s  scheme,  380 — the  Ballot,  381 — its  influence  on  bribery 
and  corruption  miscalculated,  382— division  of  electoral  districts 
one  of  chief  features  of  the  ‘  Charter,’  ib. — its  inapplicability,  ih. — 
elective  franchise  dependent  on  payment  of  taxes,  a  theory  of  Brit¬ 
ish  constitution,  383^ — remedial  measures  of  the  government,  385 
— re-adjustment  of  property  and  income-tax  a  desirable  financial 
reform,  386— Mr.  Alill’s  opinion,  387 — opinion  of  Air.  Cobden,  388 
— legacy  and  probate  duty  another  subject  for  fiscal  reform,  389 — 
people  of  England  jealous  of  government  interference,  390 — ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  national  jealousy,  390-3 — the 
National  Debt,  393 — Professor  Newman’s  opinion,  it  is  not  a  legal 
debt,  ib. — to  meet  the  national  dilficulties,  the  nation  must  reform 
itself,  395 — the  lower  classes  should  exercise  provident  habits,  and 
contract  prudent  marriages,  ib. — emigration  a  remedy  for  national 
distress,  397 — duties  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes, 
397-8— duties  of  the  upper  classes,  398-9 — Education  and  Reli¬ 
gion  the  basis  for  our  Reformation,  401 — contrasted  condition  of 
France,  ib. — hope  for  future  well-being  as  a  nation  founded  on  our 
reverence  for  Law  and  Religion,  403.  See  Mill's  Political  Economy. 

Ricardo,  Mr.,  his  views  on  political  economy,  301.  See  Jlills  Poli¬ 
tical  hxjonomy. 

Romantiker,  meaning  of  the  term,  95. 

Rosse,  Earl  of,  account  of  his  leviathan  telescope,  143. 

Rue,  AI,  I’Abbe  de  la,  review  of  his  ‘  Essais  Historiques  sur  les  Bards, 
&c.  Normands  et  Anglo-Normands,’  1-32.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

Ruge’s  Anckdote.  See  Germanic  Empire. 
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Saturn  and  liis  Satellites,  observations  of  Ilerscliel  on,  141. 

Scandinaria,  poetry  of,  its  priority  to  that  of  Provence  a  disputed 
subject,  1 — recent  revival  of  the  controversy,  ib. — reception  of 
Christianity  in,  9 — a  written  lanpua^e  introduced  into,  ib. — death 
of  Sturle  Thordson,  its  last  professional  scald,  ib. — collection  of 
traditional  literature  of,  by  Sasinund  and  Are,  10 — preservation  of 
traditions  of,  10-11 — oaths  of  Louis  and  Charles,  earliest  specimens 
of  language  of  Gothic  invaders,  11 — Xeo-Latin  dialect  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  langue  (Toe,  ib. — Niebelungens  Not,  antiquity  and 
originality  of  the,  13 — disputed,  14 — sketch  of  the  poem,  15-17 — 
founded  on  pagan  story,  18 — legend  of  Sigurd  Fafnirshane,  18-19 
poem  of  Beowulf,  19 — evidence  of  its  Christian  origin,  ib. — subject 
of  the  poem,  ib. — unknown  to  the  Saga,  ib. — date  assigned  to  the 
poem,  20 — character  of  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds,  ib. — distinction  of, 
from  that  of  the  Troubadours,  22-23 — this  distinction  favours  pri¬ 
ority  of  Scandinavian  poetry,  ib.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

Schlegrl,  A.  \V.  Von,  review  of  his  ‘  Observations  sur  la  Literature 
‘  Proven^ale,’  1  -32.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  a  legend  of,  74-6. 

See~hoxr,  lake  and  gardens  of,  417. 

‘  Sequences,’  method  of,  Herschel’s  doctrine  of,  137. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  his  history  of  Egypt,  32 — qualifications  of,  for  an 
historian,  33 — style  of  his  narrative,  ib. — anathema  of  Southey  not 
applicable  to,  ib. — bis  division  of  Egyptian  history  into  three 
periods,  33 — liis  opinion  as  to  cause  of  Egypt’s  early  wealth,  38 — 
his  character  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  44 — description  of  the  museum  at 
Alexandria,  47-56 — his  account  of  religion  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
57 — his  summary  of  their  character,  61.  See  Egypt. 

Sigurd  Fafnirsbane,  legends  of,  18-19. 

Simon’s  Annehmcn  o«ler  Ablenen.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Slawen,  Russen,  und  Germanen.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Smith,  Adam,  founder  of  modern  political  economy,  296 — his  opinions 
on  the  subject,  ib.  See  MilVs  Political  Economy. 

Smith,  Hon.  K.  Vernon,  review  of  his  edition  of  Walpole’s  Letters, 
339-60. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  his  account  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  Zhe-hol,  and 
See-how,  414-7.  See  China. 

Strauss’s  Political  Pamphlet,  ‘Julian  the  Apostate  and  Frederick 
‘  William  IV.’  94 — its  design,  an  anatomy  of  character  of  Frederick 
William,  ib. — style  of  the  work,  ib. — its  wit  lies  in  its  erudition,  95 
—meaning  of  the  term  Itomantiker,  ib. — Julian  a  Ilomanticist,  96 
— Julian  and  Freilerick  William  synonymous,  97 — the  latter  a 
pupil  of  Schelling,  the  former  educated  by  Romanticists  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  ib. — resemblance  of  the  two  characters,  ib. — similarity  of 
their  policy,  both  civil  and  religious,  98 — .Tews  much  favoured  by 
Julian,  ib. — divine  right  of  kings,  a  dogma  of  both,  99 — oratorical 
ambition  of  both,  100 — excuses  Heathen  Romanticists,  condemns 
the  Christian,  101 — sympathy  of  Strauss  for  Polytheism  of  .Julian, 
102 — extracts  in  proof,  101-2 — Strauss  guilty  of  contradiction. 
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103 — confounds  spirit  of  Christianity  with  perishable  forms  of 
Middle  Ages,  ib. — prophetic  close  of  the  pamphlet  a  consolatory 
truth,  ib.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Suffolk,  Lady,  mistress  of  George  II.,  character  of,  503.  See  Her- 
vey.  Lord. 

Suffrage,  Universal,  exercise  of  right  of,  discussed,  375 — will  not 
produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  representation,  378. 

T 

Taxation,  our  system  of,  383-5 — right  of  elective  franchise  dependent 
on,  383. 

Telescopes,  mode  of  ascertaining  powers  of,  110. 

Test  Articles,  the  Academical,  ^e  Universities,  the  English. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  English  standard  of  faith,  169— evils  arising 
from  subscription  to,  170. 

Triarchie  Europdische.  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Heron’s  Constitutional  History  of.  See 
Universities,  the  English. 

Troubadours,  lays  of,  were  composed  of  the  langue  doc,  2.  See 
Provencal  Poetry. 

Troureres,  language  of,  eonsisted  of  the  langue  doU,  2 — now  the 
modern  French,  ib.  See  Provencal  Poetry. 

U 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  its  influence  on  English  universities,  169. 

Universities,  the  English,  antiquity  of,  a  great  advantage,  163— in 
this  consists  their  power  to  resist  change,  164 — ^yet  exfmses  them 
to  great  evils,  ib. — their  bigotry  in  religion,  165 — infallibility  as¬ 
sumed  by,  equally  with  Romish  church,  16& — veneration  for  Aris¬ 
totle  and  his  philosophy,  167 — neutrality  of  the  state  with  regard 
to  religious  opinion,  U). — apathy  of  the  [people  to,  168 — these,  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  universities,  ib. — universities  possess  no  theo¬ 
logical  judgment  of  their  own,  169 — Act  of  Uniformity  still  binding, 
ib. — the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  their  standard  of  faith,  ib. — evils 
arising  from  subscription  to,  170 — insincerity  and  hypocrisy  the 
result,  ib. — such  a  test  no  guarantee  of  faith,  but  only  of  profes¬ 
sion,  172 — the  test  never  imposed  on  the  laity,  173 — absurdity  of 
the  system,  174 — identification  of  the  church  and  universities  re¬ 
sults  from  the  usurpation  of  the  clerical  orders,  178 — the  colleges 
distinct  lay  corporations  as  well  as  the  universities,  179— the  Re¬ 
formation  left  the  colleges  unreformed,  ib. — changes  produced  by 
Reformation  should  affect  the  collegiate  system,  180 — the  ordina¬ 
tion  service,  181 — startling  in  its  terms,  182 — evils  resulting  from, 
183 — affects  constitution  of  the  colleges,  ib. — remedies  suggested 
by  Blackstone,  184 — existing  system  unfavourable  to  any  remedy, 
ib. — theology  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  185 — all  other  branches 
of  knowledge  •  flourish,  186 — same  evils  afiect  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  ib. — exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from,  187 — exposure  of 
the  grievance  by  Mr.  Heron,  ib. — system  adopted  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  190 — the  Act  of  Security,  191 — test  applicable  only 
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to  teachers,  ib. — cases  in  illustration,  192 — removal  of  tests  the 
only  means  for  removing  evils  affecting  our  universities,  193. 

V 

Vienna,  Treaties  of,  charter  of  European  constitution,  516 — opposition 
of  French  to,  ib.  See  Europe,  State  of. 

Virginis,  y,  Herschel’s  observation  on  the  star,  132. 

W 

Walpole,  Horace,  Vernon  Smith’s  edition  of  his  ‘Letters  to  Countess 
‘  of  Ossory,’  339 — charm  and  value  of  his  writings,  ib. — difference 
of  opinion  as  to  his  temper  and  disposition,  340 — ^his  mind  com¬ 
pared  to  his  house  at  Strawberry  Hill,  ib. — affectation  the  essence 
of  his  character,  ib. — letter  illustrative  of  this,  ib. — his  depreciation 
of  his  own  works,  341 — this  a  mark  of  his  littleness,  342 — influence 
of  reviews  and  newspapers  on  the  public  mind,  ib. — discredit  at¬ 
tached  to  the  literary  profession,  343-5 — now  removed,  345 — speech 
of  Mr.  Smythe  on  present  and  former  estimate  of  literary  men, 
346 — Walpole’s  critique  on  Jephson’s  tragedy,  347 — induced  to 
write  the  epilogue,  ib. — his  opinion  of  Goldsmith’s  comedy  ‘  She 
‘  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  348 — his  contempt  of  Beaumarchais,  ib. — 
distaste  for  the  Encyclopaedist  School,  ib. — his  estimate  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  ib. — his  preference  of  Mason  to  Pope,-  ^49 — depreciation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  ib. — his  bold  opinion  of  Chatterton,  ib. — his  criticisms 
on  plays  and  players  characterised  by  same  prejudices,  350 — de¬ 
preciates  Garrick,  349-  52 — anecdote  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  352 — opinion 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  ib. — Walpole  and  Lady  Browne  attacked  by  a 
highwayman,  353 — instances  of  the  selflshness  and  ignorance  of 
the  higher  ranks,  354-5 — curious  adventure  of  Charles  Fox,  355 — 
death  of  Lord  Clive,  356 — Walpole’s  bon  mots,  ib. — his  stories 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  day,  357— his  affection  for 
Madame  du  Deffand,  358 — his  acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Berry, 
ib. — Lord  Ossory’s  estimate  of  his  social  talents,  360.  See  Hervey, 
John,  Lord. 

Walter  of  Aquitaine,  Poem  of,  23-4 — opinion  of  M.  Fauriel  respect¬ 
ing,  23— subject  of  the  poem,  24. 

William  IX.,  chief  of  troubadours  and  trouveres,  25 — memoir  of,  ib. 
— character  of  his  poetry,  ib. — William  of  Malmesbury’s  opinion  of 
him,  ib. 

Y 

Vuen-min-yuen,  imperial  gardens  of,  414. 

Z 

Zhe-hol,  Chinese  gardens  of,  414. 
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